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Executive  Summary 

Title:  U.S.-Thailand  Relations:  Analysis  of  U.S.  Military  Support  to  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand 
Author:  Major  B.  Clemens,  United  States  Marine  Corps 

Thesis:  This  paper  provides  a  critical  analysis  and  assessment  of  the  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  the  current  U.S.  military  support  to  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  in  light  of  recent 
events.  These  events  include  an  increase  in  global  and  regional  Islamic  extremism  and  terrorism, 
Thailand’s  military  coup  in  September  2006,  and  Thailand’s  enduring  efforts  to  address  the 
violence  and  insurgency  movement  in  its  southern  and  predominantly  Malay-Muslim  provinces. 

Discussion:  The  assessment  of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  current  U.S.  military 
support  to  Thailand  was  made  by  the  author  within  the  following  contexts:  (1)  history  of  U.S. - 
Thai  military  relations  up  to  the  current  Global  War  On  Terrorism  (GWOT);  (2)  current  political 
crises  within  Thailand;  (3)  the  history  and  root  causes  of  the  current  southern  conflict  involving 
ethnic  Malay-Muslims,  insurgency,  and  Islamist  terrorism;  and  (4)  how  the  interests  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  currently  relate  to  the  Thailand  situation  and  China’s  growing 
regional  influence. 

Conclusion:  The  U.S.-Thailand  relationship  remains  vital  to  U.S.  global  and  regional  security 
and  interests.  Thailand  is  strategically  located  in  Southeast  Asia.  Neighboring  countries  are 
struggling  with  varying  degrees  of  civil  and  political  unrest  and  while  China  continues  emerging 
as  a  global  power.  The  enduring  relationship  between  Thailand  and  the  U.S.  has  not  weakened 
due  to  recent  post-coup  political  turmoil  and  subsequent  U.S.  sanctions.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  and  military  ties  with  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  throughout  the 
crisis  and  successfully  influenced  a  quick  return  to  democratic  rule.  U.S.  military  aid  provided  to 
Thailand  remains  adequate  and  helps  Thailand  to  maintain  its  own  national  security.  However, 
the  author  does  make  recommendations  that  may  further  assist  Thailand  in  combating  domestic 
Islamist  terrorism  and  ensure  that  the  Kingdom  remains  capable  of  continuing  its  contributions  to 
Southeast  Asian  regional  security. 
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DISCLAIMER 


THE  OPINIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  EXPRESSED  HEREIN  ARE  THOSE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  AUTHOR  AND  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  THE 
VIEWS  OF  EITHER  THE  MARINES  CORPS  COMMAND  AND  STAFF  COLLEGE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY.  REFERENCES  TO  THIS  STUDY  SHOULD  INCLUDE- 

THE  FOREGOING  STATEMENT. 

QUOTATION  FROM,  ABSTRACTION  FROM,  OR  REPRODUCTION  OF  ALL  OR  ANY 
PART  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  PERMITTED  PROVIDED  PROPER 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  IS  MADE. 
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Preface 

The  following  thesis  is  a  result  of  a  personal  interest  obtained  by  the  author  while  serving 
as  a  military  operational  planner  and  four-time  COBRA  GOLD  exercise  participant  (to  include 
the  1996  iteration  while  serving  in  Thailand’s  southernmost  province  of  Narathiwat  and  the  2007 
iteration).  The  planning  and  execution  period  of  COBRA  GOLD  2007  was  marked  by  violence, 
terrorism,  and  political  unrest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand.  However,  exercise  planning 
continued  and  the  U.S.  elected  to  deploy  military  forces  to  participate  in  Cobra  Gold  07  even 
while  Thailand  remained  under  the  rule  of  a  military  junta. 

This  paper  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  current  strength  of  the  U.S. -Thai  relationship,  the 
root  of  the  ethnically  and  religiously  charged  violence  in  Thailand’s  southernmost  provinces,  the 
context  of  the  political  crisis  that  occurred  during  the  aforementioned  period,  a  brief  overview  of 
the  Thai-Sino  relationship,  and  a  review  of  the  military  support  provided  to  Thailand  by  the  U.S. 
This  study  culminates  in  a  determination  made  by  the  author  of  the  adequacy  of  current  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Thailand  and  recommendations  of  how  the  U.S.  can  continue  to  assist  and 
empower  one  of  her  most  faithful  partners. 

It  is  in  the  author’s  view  that  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  is  strategically  located  and 
possesses  a  stable  enough  democracy  that  can  allow  it  to  positively  influence  its  neighbors  as 
well  as  emerging  China.  Thailand  also,  unfortunately,  has  the  potential  to  become  another  front 
in  a  global  effort  to  combat  Islamist  extremism  and  terrorism.  An  enduring  U.S. -Thai 
relationship  will  be  critical  to  the  preservation  of  U.S.  national  and  Southeast  Asia  regional 
security  interests  as  well  as  to  global  security.  This  thesis  represents  the  culmination  of  a  year  of 
learning  that  would  not  have  been  possible  without  LtCol  Vincent  Wawrzynski,  LtCol  Bryan 
Payne,  Dr.  Eric  Shibuya,  Dr.  Paul  Gelpi,  the  staff  of  the  USMC  Command  and  Staff  College  for 
Academic  Year  2007-2008,  and  my  mentor,  Dr.  Christopher  Jasparro. 
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INTRODUCTION 

For  over  174  years  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  has  remained  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Thailand  has  been  a  key  partner  in  maintaining  regional  stability  and  ensuring  U.S. 
national  and  security  interests  are  protected  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  the  early  twentieth  century, 
the  government  of  Thailand  faced  the  challenge  of  quelling  separatist  violence  in  its 
southernmost  provinces  stemming  from  the  Malay-Muslim  “struggle  for  self-determination 
against  Thai  cultural  and  political  subjugation.”1  After  years  of  relative  calm  in  the  80’ s  and 
90’ s,  the  Thai  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  recorded  a  significant  escalation  of  violence  since 
2001  in  its  southern  provinces.  On  September  19,  2006  political  upheaval  stemming  from 
alleged  corruption  by  Prime  Minister  Thaksin  Shinawatra  and  criticism  of  his  handling  of  the 
uprising  in  the  south  culminated  in  a  bloodless  coup  d’etat  by  a  military  junta }  Thailand’s 
democratically  elected  prime  minister  was  ousted  from  power  and  forced  into  exile  abroad;  the 
junta  then  established  martial  law  nationwide.  This  recent  spike  in  violence  and  current  political 
instability  has  forced  the  U.S.  to  reconsider  its  level  of  support  to  Thailand,  and  to  reassess  the 
significance  of  the  nations’  longstanding  relationship. 

This  paper  will  examine,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  two  main  questions.  First,  does  the 
U.S. -Thailand  relationship  remain  vital  to  U.S.  global  and  regional  security  and  interests;  will  it 
be  weakened  as  a  result  of  current  events  and  subsequent  U.S.  sanctions?  Second,  is  U.S. 
military  aid  provided  via  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  U.S.  Pacific  Command’s 
(USPACOM)  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Program  (TSCP)  adequate  to  empower  Thailand  to 
maintain  its  own  national  security  and  allow  it  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  regional  security 
of  Southeast  Asia? 

These  questions  will  be  examined  within  the  following  contexts:  (1)  history  of  U.S. -Thai 
relations  up  to  the  current  Global  War  On  Terrorism  (GWOT);  (2)  the  history  and  root  causes  of 
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the  current  southern  conflict  involving  ethnic  Malay-Muslims,  insurgency,  and  Islamist 
terrorism;  (3)  an  overview  of  Thailand’s  current  political  crises;  (4)  how  the  interests  and 
growing  regional  influence  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  relate  to  Thailand;  and  finally,  (5) 
an  overview  of  current  U.S.  military  support  to  Thailand. 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW  OF  U.S.-THAILANI)  RELATIONS 

“The  U.S. -Thailand  relationship  boasts  a  long  history,  with  diplomatic  ties  first 
established  through  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  in  1833  during  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson.”4  “Ties  between  Thailand  and  the  United  States  are  multi-faceted  and  run 
deep.  As  one  of  our  oldest  and  closest  allies  in  East  Asia,  Thailand  has  maintained  strong 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  for  over  174  years.”5  Throughout  the  Cold  War 
period  from  the  mid- 1940s  until  the  early  1990s,  the  relationship  grew  because  Thailand  was 
viewed  as  a  key  “front-line  state  in  the  war  against  communism;  and  as  such,  was  privy  to 
substantial  U.S.  military  and  development  assistance.”6  Despite  criticism  from  its  southeast 
Asian  neighbors  and  being  “accused  of  having  abandoned  their  traditional  independence  or 
neutrality  in  foreign  policy  in  favor  of  close  identification  and  involvement  with  a  single  great 
power,  the  United  States,”  Thailand  provided  support  for  the  build-up  and  basing  of  combat 
power  to  support  the  U.S.  efforts  throughout  the  Vietnam  War.  From  installations  within 
Thailand,  “the  United  States  carried  on  air  operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  including 
bombing  and  aerial  reconnaissance  and  supply;  conducted  electronic  warfare  with  signals 
jamming,  electronic  intelligence  gathering,  and  radar  surveillance;  and  sent  ground  teams 
covertly  into  Laos  and  beyond.”8 
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The  U.S.-Thai  military  relationship  has  endured  and  evolved  since  the  Vietnam  era. 
Thailand  remains  a  vital  contributor  to  U.S.  national  security  interests  and  regional  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  has  become  a  valuable  ally  in  the  “Long  War”  against  global  terrorism. 

“One  of  five  treaty  allies  in  Asia,  Thailand  hosts  over  40  joint  military  exercises,  provides  crucial 
access  to  Thai  facilities  when  needed,  and  has  contributed  troops  to  U.S. -led  coalition  operations. 
Thailand  hosts  Cobra  Gold,  our  largest  multi-national  exercise  in  Asia,  and,  by  so  doing,  allows 
us  to  engage  with  the  Thai  military,  but  also  the  militaries  of  Singapore,  Japan,  Indonesia,  and 
others.  Thailand  has  made  critical  contributions  to  the  War  on  Terror,  including  allowing  access 
to  its  airspace  and  bases  for  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  and  OPERATION  IRAQI 
FREEDOM  as  well  as  deploying  military  engineers  and  medical  personnel  to  Iraq.  Thailand 
permitted  the  United  States  to  use  Utapao  Naval  Air  Station  as  the  hub  for  relief  operations  in 
response  to  the  December  26,  2004  tsunami  that  devastated  the  Indian  Ocean  region  in  Operation 
Unified  Assistance.”9 

The  United  States  and  Thailand  have  fostered  an  increasing  and  mutually  beneficial 
economic  relationship.  Trade  between  the  two  nations  reached  an  estimated  $30.6  billion  in 
2006  making  Thailand  the  United  States’  20th  largest  trading  partner.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  foreign 
direct  investment  (FDI)  in  Thailand  rose  from  $7.6  billion  in  2004  to  $8.6  billion  in  2005. 10  The 
U.S.  is  Thailand's  largest  export  market  and  third-largest  importer  after  Japan  and  China.11  In 
October  2003,  President  Bush  visited  Thailand,  designated  the  country  a  Major  Non-NATO  Ally 
(MNNA),12  and  entered  into  negotiations  to  establish  a  Free  Trade  Agreement  (FT A)  that 
continued  into  2006.  Following  the  military  coup  and  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Thai 
parliament,  the  U.S.  suspended  the  FTA  negotiations. 
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ROOT  CAUSES  OF  THE  CURRENT  SOUTHERN  CONFLICT 

The  current  violence  in  southern  Thailand  centers  on  the  four  predominantly  Muslim 
southernmost  border  provinces  of  Songkhla,  Yala,  Pattani,  and  Narathiwat  (see  figures  1  and  2). 
This  region  was  historically  part  of  an  independent  Islamic  sultanate  known  as  Pattani.  In  1902 
it  was  annexed  by  Thailand,  and  became  the  southernmost  tip  of  the  Thai  state.  Then  Thailand 
pursued  a  policy  of  forced  assimilation  of  the  area’s  ethnic  Malay  Muslims  (who  are  the  area’s 
majority).  Currently,  up  to  80  percent  of  the  population  of  Thailand’s  four  southernmost 
provinces  are  ethnic  Malays  and  Muslims.14  An  estimated  95  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Thailand  is  however,  comprised  of  ethnic  Thais  adhering  to  Theravada  Buddhism.15  The  conflict 
is  often  characterized  as  one  between  Islamic  education  and  Malay-Muslim  cultural  practices 
with  the  central  Thai  government  and  Buddhist  chauvinism. 

A  separatist  insurgent  movement  has  continuously  resurfaced  at  varying  levels  if 
intensity  over  the  last  hundred  years  in  southern  Thailand.  A  significant  movement  emerged  in 
the  1970s  and  ended  in  1980  when  the  insurgent  leaders  were  granted  amnesty  by  the  central 
government.  The  next  twenty  years,  however,  were  characterized  by  relative  calm.  The  1980s 
were  marked  by  an  acceptable  level  of  violence  by  both  movement  members  and  local  security 
forces  while  the  90s  saw  a  “decline  of  military  influence. .  .and  the  institutionalization  of 
parliamentary  politics.”16  The  Thai  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  recorded  a  significant  escalation 
since  2001  of  violence  in  the  southern  provinces,  arguably  triggered  by  a  change  in  geopolitics 
and  in  the  security  structure  of  the  southern  Thai  provinces  initiated  by  the  central  government  in 
Bangkok. 

The  leader  of  Thailand’s  central  government  during  this  escalation  of  violence  was  Prime 
Minister  Thaksin  Shinawtra.  Thaksin  began  his  professional  career  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
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Thai  Police  Department  in  1973.  In  1986  he  established  Advanced  Info  Service  (AIS)  which 
grew  to  become  the  largest  mobile  phone  operator  in  Thailand  and  made  Thaksin  one  of  the 
richest  people  in  Thailand.  He  entered  the  realm  of  politics  in  1994.  Renowned  nationally  as  a 
highly  successful  entrepreneur,  Thaksin  won  the  prime  ministry  on  February  9,  2001  on  a 
platform  that  promised  to  use  his  experience  to  lead  Thailand  to  economic  recovery  following 
the  Asian  Financial  Crisis  of  1997.  He  won  a  landslide  re-election  in  2005. 17 

“Thaksin  was  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  strongly  supported  the  post- 
September  1 1  ‘war  on  terrorism’  declared  by  President  George  W.  Bush.  His  decision  to  send  a 
token  contingent  of  Thai  troops  to  Iraq  infuriated  Thailand’s  Muslim  population,  especially  in 
the  South.”  Even  though  Thailand  militarily  supported  the  GWOT  effort,  neither  Thailand  nor 
the  U.S.  linked  the  southern  violence  to  it.  During  the  Prime  Minister’s  meeting  with  President 
Bush  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  September  19,  2005,  Thaksin  briefed  the  President  on  the  situation 
at  which  time  President  Bush  commended  him  for  creating  a  National  Reconciliation 
Commission  in  an  attempt  to  quell  the  violence.  The  content  and  brevity  of  the  dialogue 
exchanged  between  the  two  leaders  served  to  underscore  the  acknowledgement  by  the  U.S.  that 
the  violence  in  Thailand’s  south  was  a  domestic  issue.19 

OVERVIEW  OF  CURRENT  POLITICAL  CRISES  IN  THAILAND 

The  rising  violence  in  Thailand’s  south  began  placing  considerable  domestic  and 
international  pressure  on  Thailand’s  central  government  to  not  only  resolve  the  conflict  but  to 
adopt  more  peaceful  means  in  their  attempts.  On  January  5,  2004  Prime  Minister  Thaksin 
Shinawatra  declared  martial  law  in  the  provinces  of  Narathiwat,  Pattani  and  Yala  one  day  after 
insurgents  raided  a  Thai  military  armory  stealing  over  100  rifles  and  killing  four  Thai  soldiers.20 
Throughout  2004  several  proposals  were  recommended  by  a  diverse  group  of  scholars  and 
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academics  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  while  a  seven  point  peace  proposal  was 
submitted  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Chaturon  Chaisaeng  to  address  the  violence  in  Thailand’s 
south  peacefully.  All  the  proposals  were  rejected  by  former  Prime  Minister  Thaksin  because  he 
believed  any  concessions  would  promote  further  separatist  movements  and  endanger  Thailand’s 
national  security.21 

Growing  public  and  military  criticism  of  Thaksin’s  hawkish  handling  of  the  uprising  in 
the  south  combined  with  charges  surfacing  of  alleged  corruption  throughout  his  regime  led  to 
political  upheaval.  The  situation  culminated  in  a  bloodless  military  coup  d’etat  on  September  19, 
2006  while  Thaksin  was  in  New  York  to  meet  with  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Led  by  Army 
Chief  General  Sonthi  Boonyaratglin,  a  military  junta  of  Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces  (RTAF) 

generals  seized  power  and  created  the  Council  of  Administrative  Reform,  essentially  a  name  for 

/'■ 

the  military  regime  they  established  after  suspending  the  nation’s  constitution.  In  a  televised 
national  press  conference  immediately  following  the  coup,  General  Sonthi  asked  the  Thai 
citizens  to  remain  calm  and  patient  and  claimed  the  coup  was  “necessary  to  end  intense  conflicts 
in  Thailand's  society  that  Thaksin  had  created,”  eluding  to  the  increased  violence  in  the  south, 
and  that  “Thaksin's  policies  had  created  serious  rifts  that  needed  to  be  healed.”22  Sonthi  also 
made  it  known  that  the  coup  received  the  endorsement  of  His  Majesty  King  Bhumibol 
Adulyadej,  the  King  of  Thailand  and  constitutional  monarch,  and  that  the  coup  plotters  had  no 
intention  of  remaining  in  power. 

Nine  days  after  the  coup,  the  U.S.  State  Department  announced  that  sanctions  against 
Thailand  valued  at  almost  $24  million  of  assistance  would  be  imposed  under  Section  508  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  that  states  no  funding,  “shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
finance  directly  any  assistance  to  the  government  of  any  country  whose  duly  elected  head  of 
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government  is  deposed  by  military  coup  or  decree.”  This  announcement  was  made  in  a  formal 
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press  briefing  and  specified  suspension  of  Foreign  Military  Financing,  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (EMET)  program  funding,  and  Peacekeeping  Operations  and  Section 
1206  funds.  “The  United  States  continues  to  urge  a  rapid  return  to  democratic  rule  and  early 
elections  in  Thailand.  We  look  forward  to  being  able  to  reinstate  these  suspended  programs  after 
a  democratically  elected  government  takes  office.”24  This  pro-democracy  rhetoric  by  the  U.S. 
came  as  no  surprise.  The  statement  was  intended  to  pressure  and  influence  the  junta  and  the 
Council  for  Democratic  Reform  (CDR)  to  quickly  reestablish  democratic  civilian  rule.  In  the 
months  ahead  the  U.S.  would  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  distancing  itself  from  a 
longstanding  ally  in  order  to  send  a  pro-democracy  message  not  only  to  Thailand’s  coup 
leadership  but  worldwide,  and  still  provide  enough  support  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  regional 
stability. 

On  December  23,  2007,  fifteen  months  following  the  military  coup,  Thailand 
successfully  held  elections  within  the  framework  of  its  parliamentary  democracy.  The  People’s 
Power  Party25  won  228  seats,  sufficient  to  win  the  election  ahead  of  the  Democrat  Party26  but 
short  of  the  241  seats  needed  for  a  majority  of  the  480-seat  house.  Samak  Sundaravej  was  able 
to  form  a  six-party  coalition,  however,  gaining  a  parliamentary  majority  of  about  two-thirds.  In  a 
parliamentary  vote  on  January  28,  2008,  Samak  Sundaravej  was  elected  Prime  Minister, 
receiving  310  votes  against  163  for  Abhisit  Vejjejava  of  the  Democrat  Party.  He  was  endorsed 
as  Prime  Minister  by  the  king  on  the  next  day.  On  6  February,  His  Majesty  the  King  signed  a 
royal  command  to  endorse  the  new  cabinet  with  Samak  Sundaravej  as  both  Prime  Minister  and 

97 

Defense  Minister,  along  with  35  other  cabinet  members. 
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CHINA’S  INTERESTS  IN  THAILAND  AND  THAI-SINO  RELATIONS 

“Thailand's  close  relationship  with  China  -  arguably  one  of  the  closest  in  Southeast  Asia 
-  sits  alongside  an  alliance  relationship  with  the  United  States.  Thailand,  unsure  of  either 
China's  ultimate  reach  as  an  emerging  superpower  or  China's  ultimate  intentions  toward  the 
region,  has  set  itself  on  a  course  where  it  hopes  to  accommodate  China's  rise.”28  These  words 
demonstrate  why  Thailand  finds  itself  in  a  position  where  much  is  to  be  gained  from  strong 
relations  with  both  the  U.S.  and  China-two  nations  who  have  been  closely  monitoring  each 
other’s  actions  within  the  region. 

In  his  article,  “Cobra  Gold  Puts  the  U.S.  In  A  Pickle,”  retired  U.S.  Navy  commander  and 
current  military  and  political  analyst,  John  E.  Carey  discussed  the  impact  of  proposed  U.S. 
suspension  of  military  support  of  Thailand  and  the  possibility  of  cancelling  the  2007  iteration  of 
COBRA  GOLD.  The  thrust  of  the  article  was  that  the  sanctions  would  provide  opportunities  for 
the  PRC  to  utilize  the  current  situation  to  expand  their  influence.  “In  the  coming  days  the  U.S. 
has  a  critical  decision.  It  must  go  ahead  with  Cobra  Gold  or  a  scaled  down  co-operative  military 
event  with  Thailand.  Or  it  can  punish  Thailand  by  cancelling  the  event;  which  may  push 
Thailand  further  into  China’s  sphere  of  influence.”  In  a  separate  article  entitled,  “The  Big 
Picture  in  Asia,”  Carey  stated  that  while  the  U.S.  imposed  sanctions  on  Thailand  following  the 
coup,  “China  opened  a  more  lively  discussion  of  military  matters  with  Thailand.  Senior  officials 
from  Thailand  have  visited  China  and  China  is  reciprocating.  China  also  offered  Thailand  $49 

or, 

million  worth  of  military  aid  and  training.” 

“Then,  on  January  22,  2007,  China  hosted  the  Thai  Army  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Communist  People ’s  Daily  reported.  ‘The  Chinese  army  would  like  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  the  Thai  army,’  Chinese  Defense  Minister  Cao  Gangchuan  said  in  a  meeting  with  Thai 
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Army  Commander- m-Chief  Sonthi  Boonyaratkalin.  To  sweeten  the  deal,  the  Chinese  put  on  the 
table  a  special  assistance  package  that  included  US$49  million  worth  of  military  aid  and  training. 
Beijing  continued  with  visits  to  Thailand  by  several  senior  Chinese  officials,  mostly  in  the 

3 1 

military  and  security  fields.” 

According  to  Anthony  L.  Smith,  then  Associate  Research  Professor  at  the  Asia-Pacific 
Center  for  Security  Studies,  Hawaii,  there  are  three  main  reasons  that  the  Sino-Thai  relationship 
is  an  enduring  and  strategically  important  one.  “First  of  all,  Thailand  has  no  overlapping 
territorial  claims  with  China.  Second,  Thailand's  Chinese  community  has  been  well  integrated 
into  Thai  society  to  the  extent  that  the  ethnic  Chinese  are  not  discriminated  against  in  any  way. 
On  the  contrary,  Thais  of  ethnic  Chinese  ancestry  are  exceedingly  well  represented  in  the 
political,  military  and  economic  elite  of  the  country.  Third,  Thailand  is  conscious  of  the  reality 
of  China's  emerging  power  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region,  and  is  keen  to  adjust  to  the  inevitability  of 

oo 

Beijing's  economic  and  strategic  reach  into  the  region.”  Thailand  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
maintain  and  work  to  strengthen  its  relationships  with  both  the  U.S.  and  the  PRC  as  it  considers 
both  to  be  vital  to  its  national  security  interests. 

OVERVIEW  OF  CURRENT  U.S.  MILITARY  SUPPORT  TO  THAILAND 

According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Counterterrorism  the  roots  of  the 
conflict  in  southern  Thailand,  “. .  .are  ethnic  and  not  religious,  [but]  there  is  concern  that  southern 
unrest  has  the  potential  to  attract  international  terrorist  groups  such  as  JI  and  al-Qaida  that  may 
attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  increasingly  violent  situation  for  their  own  purposes.”  In  his 
article,  “The  Role  of  Foreign  Trainers  in  Southern  Thailand’s  Insurgency,”  Zachary  Abuza 
asserts  that  although  the  Malay-Muslim  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand  is  “the  most  lethal  in 
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Southeast  Asia,”  it  is  rarely  referred  to  in  the  various  media  utilized  by  Jihadists,  but  “As  the 
Thai  insurgency  drags  on. . its  profile  will  be  raised  in  the  consciousness  of  Muslims  around  the 
world,  and  it  may  attract  more  attention  and  funding.”34  “The  U.S.  presence  or  even  support  for 
the  Thai  government  is,  nevertheless,  minimal,  even  when  compared  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
number  of  U.S.  forces  in  Mindanao.”35  Joseph  Liow  noted  during  his  fieldwork  in  Pattani  in 
August  2004  that  Malay- Muslims  were  not  only  aware  of  prisoner  abuse  incidents  at  Abu 
Ghraib,  but  “were  quick  to  draw  parallels  with  the  plight  of  Malay-Muslims  at  the  hands  of  the 
Thai  authorities  in  southern  Thailand,”  and  were  convinced  of  “an  international  conspiracy 
spearheaded  by  the  Americans  against  Muslims  throughout  the  world  and,  increasingly,  in 

ozr 

Southeast  Asia  as  well.”  The  threat  posed  by  the  situation  in  the  south  to  Thailand’s  political 
stability,  the  potential  for  the  conflict  to  create  regional  unrest,  and  the  possibility  that  JI  and/or 
Al-Qaeda  might  open  a  new  front  provide  strong  reasons  why  continued  support  to  one  of  our 
oldest  allies  is  crucial. 

Our  nation’s  most  recent  National  Security  Strategy  of  March  2006  begins:  “It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  and  support  democratic  movements  and  institutions  in 
every  nation  and  culture,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  ending  tyranny  in  our  world.  In 
today’s  world,  the  fundamental  character  of  regimes  matters  as  much  as  the  distribution 
of  power  among  them.  The  goal  of  our  statecraft  is  to  help  create  a  world  of  democratic, 
well-governed  states  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  and  conduct  themselves 
responsibly  in  the  international  system.  This  is  the  best  way  to  provide  enduring  security 
for  the  American  people.”  “We  will  continue  to  prevent  terrorists  from  exploiting 
ungovemed  or  under-governed  areas  as  safehavens  -  secure  spaces  that  allow  our 
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enemies  to  plan,  organize,  train,  and  prepare  for  operations.”  “We  are  building  the 
capacity  of  foreign  partners  in  all  areas  of  counterterrorism  activities,  including 
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strengthening  their  ability  to  conduct  law  enforcement,  intelligence,  and  military 
counterterrorism  operations.  Through  the  provision  of  training,  equipment,  and  other 
assistance,  the  United  States,  along  with  a  coalition  of  willing  and  able  states  and 
organizations,  will  enhance  the  ability  of  partners  across  the  globe  to  attack  and  defeat 
terrorists,  deny  them  funding  and  freedom  of  movement,  secure  their  critical 
infrastructures,  and  deny  terrorists  access  to  WMD  and  safehavens.  Ultimately,  it  will  be 
essential  for  our  partners  to  come  together  to  facilitate  appropriate  international,  regional, 
and  local  solutions  to  the  challenges  of  terrorism.”39 

The  United  States  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  is  the  Hawaii-based  combatant 
command  responsible  for  security  and  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  USPACOM  “employs 
a  ‘cooperative  engagement’  strategy  “designed  to  deter  aggression,  promote  peace,  encourage 
prosperity  and  democratic  ideals,  and,  if  necessary,  allow  the  U.S.  to  fight  and  win  if  a  conflict 
cannot  be  avoided. '  Specifically,  the  strategy  is  a  process  of  aggressively  employing  the  means 
available  to  USPACOM  (forces,  assets,  funds,  and  programs)  in  three  principal  ways:  forward 
presence,  strong  alliances  and  friendships,  and  a  visible  demonstrated  capacity  for  crisis 
response.”40  Thailand  is  one  of  only  five  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  with  which  the 
U.S.  has  a  security  alliance.  This  alliance  provides  for  the  conduct  of  several  annual  joint  and 
combined  exercises  designed  to  train  and  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces 
(RTAF)  to  defend  Thailand  and  respond  to  regional  contingencies,  as  well  as  promote  regional 
peace  and  stability.41  The  largest  of  the  exercises  is  the  annual  Thailand-U.S.  co-sponsored 
COBRA  GOLD  exercise,  which  began  in  1982  bilaterally  and  evolved  into  multi-national 
participation  in  2000.  The  U.S.  also  provides  funding  for  the  professional  development  and 
training  of  Thai  military  and  civilian  personnel  under  the  International  Military  Education  and 


Training  (IMET)  program. 
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As  previously  noted,  the  U.S.  temporarily  suspended  its  financial  assistance  to  the 
government  of  Thailand  following  the  coup.  However,  and  as  illustrated  in  figure  3,  $4.2  million 
in  military  funding  was  maintained  in  the  Fiscal  Year  2007  budget  in  order  to  continue  the 
support  of  three  key  initiatives,  the  Combating  Terrorism  Fellowship  Program  (CTFP),  the  IMET 
program,  and  Non-Security  Assistance  combatant  command  training  and  advisory  assistance. 

The  continued,  albeit  limited,  U.S.  military  aid  to  Thailand  throughout  the  controversial  post¬ 
coup  period  is  due  to  the  valuable  support  Thailand  has  provided  in  maintaining  regional  security 
and  in  assisting  in  the  GWOT  effort. 

“Thai  troops  have  served  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  East  Timor  and  Aceh.  In  the 
war  on  terrorism,  Thailand  captured  Hambali,  the  operational  chief  of  Jemaah  Islamiyah 
and  the  A1  Qaeda  link  to  Southeast  Asia,  offered  other  key  sensitive  cooperation  against 
priority  targets,  granted  the  U.S.  overflight  and  landing  privileges,  cooperated  closely  on 
information  sharing,  and  worked  with  the  U.S.  to  curtail  terrorist  finance  and  to  track  and 
impede  the  movement  of  terrorists.  Thailand  also  occupies  strategic  ground  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  Thailand  borders  two  of  the  world's  three  largest  opium  producers  and  is  a  market 
for  Burmese  methamphetamines.  Thai  and  U.S.  law  enforcement  and  military  units  work 
together  in  the  battle  against  drug  smugglers.”43 
Thai  military  and  law  enforcement  personnel  also  played  key  roles  in  the  successful  capture  of 
Viktor  Bout,  the  suspected  international  arms  dealer,  on  March  7,  2008  in  Bangkok  while 
working  with  their  U.S.  counterparts  in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration-led  sting 

•  44 

operation. 

The  Combating  Terrorism  Fellowship  Program  (CTFP)  is  a  regional  defense  program 
that  provides  training  and  education  necessary  to  help  Thailand  integrate  its  approach  to 
combating  terrorism.  “This  program  brings  together  counterparts  from  different  countries  and 
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agencies  across  the  counterterrorism  (CT)  spectrum.  CTFP  resources  are  used  to  engage  the 
Royal  Thai  Government  at  the  highest  levels  (such  as  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Council)  as  well  as  at  the  decision-maker  and  action  officer  level.”  The  IMET  program  has  been 
successful  in  developing  and  training  the  Thai  military  for  successful  participation  in 
international  peacekeeping  operations.  “Two  U.S. -educated  and  trained  Thai  Generals  served  as 
UNTAET  force  commanders  in  East  Timor.  The  Thai  General  serving  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
EU-ASEAN  Interim  Monitoring  Mission  in  Aceh  is  an  IMET  graduate.”  Resident  U.S.  courses 
attended  by  Thai  military  personnel  include  command  and  general  staff  and  service  colleges,  and 
courses  in  civil  affairs,  defense  management,  manpower  management,  information  management, 
English  language  and  instructor  training,  accounting,  financial,  and  personnel  officer  training. 
These  courses  have  “. .  .traditionally  provided  an  invaluable  means  to  foster  long-standing  ties 
with  the  Thai  military  and  to  provide  in-depth  exposure  to  the  U.S.  system  of  civil-military 
relations,  military  law,  and  related  issues.”45 

Although  the  U.S.  suspended  approximately  $24  million  of  military  aid  in  response  to  the 
coup,  it  faced  the  possibility  of  international  condemnation  when  the  Public  Affairs  Section  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok  formally  announced  on  April  26,  2007  that  the  United  States 
would  participate  along  with  Singapore,  Japan,  and  Indonesia  in  the  annual  COBRA  GOLD 
exercise.46  However  subtle,  this  decision  sent  a  strong  message  to  the  region  and  very  likely  to 
radical  Islamic  extremist  groups  of  the  U.S.’  commitment  to  Thailand. 

The  COBRA  GOLD  07  exercise  was  tailored  to  include  a  joint-combined  general  officer 
level  staff  exercise  focusing  on  academics  and  interoperability,  Humanitarian  Civil  Assistance 
(HCA)  civil-military  projects,  limited  special  forces  training,  and  a  field  training  exercise  (FTX). 
The  FTX  was  much  smaller  than  in  previous  years  because  of  Thailand’s  military  coup,  but  also 
due  to  the  number  of  U.S.  units  and  personnel  deployed  in  support  of  OIF  and  OEF.  The  FTX 
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included  a  composite  company-sized  unit  each  from  both  the  U.S.  and  Royal  Thai  Marine  Corps 
(RTMC).  The  RTMC  unit  was  preparing  to  conduct  a  scheduled  deployment  to  southern 
Thailand  later  that  year.  The  ten  days  of  training  focused  on  small  arms  live  fire,  demolition 
operations,  convoy  operations,  and  non-lethal  weapons  training.  It  also  provided  numerous 
opportunities  for  U.S.  Marines  to  share  with  their  Thai  counterparts  their  personal  experiences 
while  deployed  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.47 

COBRA  GOLD  08,  scheduled  to  be  conducted  in  May,  will  consist  of  approximately 
5,250  Thai  personnel  and  6,075  U.S.  forces,  almost  twice  the  number  as  last  year.  This  year’s 
exercise  will  focus  on  peacekeeping  and,  as  stated  by  Thai  General  Songkitti  Jaggabatara, 

“. .  .will  help  Thai  forces  prepare  for  peacekeeping  missions  in  Sudan.”  James  Entwistle,  the 
U.S.  Embassy's  deputy  chief  of  mission  in  Bangkok,  stated  that  the  exercise  was  key  to  preparing 
for,  “. .  .multinational  responses  to  future  crises,”  and  that  “There  is  no  better  exercise  than  Cobra 
Gold  in  keeping  our  militaries  ready  to  respond  to  the  real-world  priorities  of  supporting  peace, 
stability,  reconstruction  and  humanitarian  assistance.”  The  U.S.  is  expected  to  spend  $17  million 
to  support  COBRA  GOLD  08  with  Thailand  spending  approximately  14  million  baht 
($444, 000).48 

Most  of  the  equipment  that  Thailand  uses  to  support  its  military  forces  comes  from  the 
U.S.  However,  recent  reports  in  Thai  newspapers  suggest  that  Thailand  may  begin  turning  to 
other  countries  for  more  of  their  military  equipment  needs.  An  article  appearing  in  the  Bangkok 
Post  on  March  17,  2008  entitled  “Winds  of  Change”  suggested  that  the  U.S.  suspension  of 
military  aid  during  the  post-coup  period  prompted  Thai  leaders  to  consider  alternate  sources. 

The  article  stated  that  Thailand  has  been  working  to  broker  a  deal  with  Sweden  to  provide  the 
Gripen  jet  fighter  aircraft  as  a  replacement  for  its  aging  F-16  fleet  and  that  “the  Gripen  deal 
underlined  the  need  for  Thailand  to  end  the  domination  of  military  equipment  from  the  US, 
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which  is  Thailand's  key  security  ally.”  It  also  quoted  an  independent  security  source,  “The 
freeze  in  defence  assistance  after  the  coup  was  a  factor.  It  made  the  top  brass  realise  that  it  is 
time  for  diversification.  The  US  ban  was  affecting  the  nation's  security,  its  ability  to  defend 
itself.  The  temporary  ban  on  defence  aid  definitely  was  a  factor.”49  However,  this  deal  and  a 
push  to  purchase  armored  vehicles  from  the  Ukraine  are  receiving  much  scrutiny  from  the 
current  Thai  government  because  both  were  negotiatied  while  General  Surayud  Chulanot  was 
serving  as  interim  prime  minister  following  his  appointment  by  General  Sonthi  following  the 
military  coup.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  General  Surayud’ s  cabinet  used  their  16-month  tenure 
as  an  opportunity  to  increase  military  spending  by  as  much  as  24%. 50  A  separate  report 
appearing  in  Jane ’s  Defense  Weekly  indicates  that  Thailand  has  also  demonstrated  an  interest  in 
procuring  the  JF-17  light  fighter  aircraft  which  is  being  jointly  developed  by  China  and 
Pakistan.51 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

hi  the  nearby  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  a  similar  ethnically  and  religiously  charged 
Islamic  insurgency  is  being  battled  in  that  country’s  south.  Like  Thailand,  the  Philippines  also 
receives  U.S.  military  assistance.  However,  what  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  empowering  the  Filipino  military  to  successfully  battle  the  insurgency  has  been  the 
temporary  basing  of  U.S.  special  forces  personnel  in  Mindanao  to  conduct  civil  military 
operations  and  provide  training  in  counterinsurgency  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures.  The 
methodologies  utilized  by  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force-Philippines  (JSOTF-P)  for 
training  and  empowering  indigenous  military  forces  could  be  effective  in  expanding  the  training 
of  the  RTAF  operating  in  southern  Thailand  as  well. 
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Since  the  increase  of  violence  in  Thailand’s  south,  the  U.S.  has  focused  its  military 
presence  and  exercise  participation  to  Thailand’s  central  and  northern  regions.  An  important 
consideration  in  providing  prolonged  counterinsurgency  training  in  Thailand  will  be  to  avoid  any 
perception  that  U.S.  forces  are  operating  continuously  in  Thailand’s  southernmost  provinces.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  this  U.S  .-led  counterinsurgency  training  be  based  and  conducted 
in  other  parts  of  Thailand.  To  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces  in  the 
southern  provinces,  in  a  struggle  which  is  essentially  and  historically  a  domestic  one,  would 
likely  exasperate  the  situation  and  contribute  to  regional  instability.  A  major  difference  between 
the  insurgent  activities  in  the  southern  Philippines  compared  with  those  in  southern  Thailand  is 
the  proven  presence  of  Jemaah  Islamiya  (JI)  and  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG)  terrorist  orgnizations 
and  al-Qaida  influence  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  still  no  credible  evidence  that  links 
transnational  terrorist  organizations  with  the  separatist  movements  in  southern  Thailand. 

Currently  under  development  by  the  Marine  Corps  is  the  Security  Cooperation  Marine 
Air-Ground  Task  Force  (SC-MAGTF).  According  to  Marine  officials,  this  “new  conceptual, 
pre-emptive  strike  force  will  take  on  general-purpose  advisory  roles  that  are  now  tasked  to  Army 
Special  Forces  units”  and  will  contribute  to  the  Marine  Corps’  strategy  “for  handling  the  ‘long 
war’  beyond  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.”  These  SC-MAGTFs  will  be  designed  to  operate  in 
specific  regions  and  will  be  integral  to  Phase  Zero  shaping  operations  by  providing  continuous 
and  adaptive  security  assistance  to  “cooperative  but  less-developed”  partner  nations.  A  SC- 
MAGTF  should  possess  the  capabilities  to  employ  techniques  that  have  proven  successful  in 
operations  by  JSOTF-P.  With  a  complement  of  personnel  who  possess  regional  language  and 
cultural  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  recent  counterinsurgency  operations,  the  SC-MAGTF  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  development  of  Thailand’s  military  capacity  through  training  and 
the  conduct  of  civil-military  operations.54  Operating  within  the  Southeast  Asia  region,  the  SC- 
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MAGTF  should  prove  to  be  a  regional  asset  that  will  serve  as  a  conflict  deterrent,  but  will  also 
likely  help  limit  the  extent  of  existing  conflicts,  particularly  the  containment  of  Thailand’s 
southern  insurgency. 

By  empowering  and  maintaining  close  military  and  diplomatic  ties  with  our  Thai  ally,  the 
U.S.  remains  poised  to  provide  additional  assistance  as  required.  The  enduring  U.S.-Thai 
relationship  serves  as  a  strong  deterrent  from  extremist  groups  such  as  al-Qaeda  from  utilizing 
the  ethnic-political  tensions  in  Thailand  to  further  instigate  the  perpetrators  and  conduct 
insurgent  recruiting,  promoting  and  further  expanding  their  cause  in  southeast  Asia,  and  from 
utilizing  the  area  as  another  insurgent  training  ground.  It  is  important  to  solicit  and  maintain  the 
support  of  our  partners  in  the  GWOT  throughout  the  world.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  it  is  important  to  avoid  portraying  the  violence  in  southern  Thailand  as 
being  inextricably  linked  to  GWOT.  Doing  so  is  likely  to  further  help  unite  Islamist  extremist 
groups  worldwide  while  escalating  or  prolonging  the  violence,  or  further  claims  that  the  U.S.  is 
supporting  a  war  on  Islam.  The  current  military  support  strategy  being  employed  by  the  U.S.  in 
Thailand  provides  an  effective  balance  by  providing  training  particularly  in  the  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  counterinsurgency  operations,  but 
without  committing  U.S.  forces  directly.  The  conflict  between  the  government  of  Thailand  and 
its  ethnic  Malay-Muslims  must  be  resolved  by  the  Thais  themselves. 

CONCLUSION 

The  U.S. -Thailand  relationship  remains  vital  to  U.S.,  global,  and  Southeast  Asia  regional 
security  and  interests.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  longstanding  partnership  between 
our  two  nations  was  significantly  weakened  because  of  the  temporary  sanctions  imposed  against 
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Thailand  in  between  September  2006  and  February  2008.  Thailand’s  struggle  to  quell  an 
Islamist  insurgency  in  its  southernmost  provinces  is  a  domestic  issue  and  not  necessarily  an 
extension  of  the  ‘Long  War’  or  a  new  front  in  combating  global  Islamic  extremism.  However, 
the  U.S.  should  continue  to  stand  firmly  behind  Thailand  while  it  simultaneously  struggles  with 
domestic  political  issues.  Providing  military  funding,  training,  and  advising  will  empower 
Thailand  to  combat  its  insurgency  and  send  a  message  that  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  will  remain 
united  in  combating  global  terrorist  networks.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  military  aid  provided  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand  via  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  USPACOM’s  Theater  Security 
Cooperation  Program  is  adequate.  Bt  placing  further  emphasis  on  developing  service 
capabilities  that  focus  on  regional  operational  culture,  future  initiatives  such  as  the  Marine 
Corps’  Security  Cooperation  MAGTF,  and  sharing  knowledge  gained  and  lessons  learned  from 
operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Philippines;  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  make  additional 
valuable  contributions  to  the  U.S. -Thailand  partnership.  This  will  continue' to  help  Thailand 
maintain  its  own  national  security  and  remain  a  linchpin  in  maintaining  Southeast  Asian  regional 
security.  U.S.  assistance  also  has  and  will  continue  to  be  a  key  factor  in  developing  Thailand’s 
ability  to  serve  successfully  in  peacekeeping  missions  throughout  the  world. 

On  February  6,  2008  the  U.S.  State  Department  issued  the  following  press  release  which 
normalized  relations  with  Thailand  and  lifted  sanctions, 

“We  congratulate  Thailand's  new  cabinet  on  its  inauguration,  and  the  Thai  people  on  their 
success  in  re-establishing  an  elected  government.  Deputy  Secretary  Negroponte  has 
determined  and  certified  to  Congress  that  a  democratically  elected  government  has  taken 
office  in  Thailand,  removing  legal  restrictions  on  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Thailand  imposed  following  the  September  2006  coup.  We  look  forward  to  engaging 
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across  a  range  of  issues  with  Prime  Minister  Samak's  government,  in  keeping  with  the 
proud  history  of  our  warm  friendship  and  strong  alliance.”55 
These  words  should  serve  to  help  usher  in  another  174  years  of  continued  peace,  prosperity,  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Thailand.  From  common  democratic  foundations, 
both  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  and  the  United  States  will  continue  to  combat  and  deter  both  local 
and  global  extremism  while  their  enduring  partnership  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  region  and  beyond. 
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